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. ABSTBA.CT . V ' • 

One model of discourse production, attempts; to 
ei^liicate deeper- level decisions that writers make to ; explaiin t 
some wxi^^^^ activities may be more successful than others, and 
indicate likely profitable modes o^* insii^iucticn. ae model vi^w 
dis^buxse production as a series of thre? interactive decision 
• ill -irhicli- (T) predict ing/perceiving, (2) :Mea ting/conf irming ; an 
pre sen ting/confirming strategies reduce the semantic knowledge 
prestented and encode it into a. surf ace-le^^l linguistic 
representation. Each decisibn level produces a pretext structur 
(message base, text base) that is successiv'^ly more textually a 
semantlcally crganized than "the previous ond^^ and on which the 
d^ci^sicn^ cperate. While all strategies ate used and judged 
Hefra^^cie made decisions on other levels, implying a 

sec^uence of production, -the process is interactive in nature an 
'is possible that all or various levels might fce active * : 
simultaneously. (DP) 
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,BQpxoa«ctions ifliia: by EDBS are the tiesi: that can be, Bade *■ ' *^ 

■■''4'' ;" . .-'"frcB the original .docanent. ^ . ' . 



NATIONAL INITITUTI OP 
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A TEmTlVE.MDI)«t OF, ^SCOURSE PRODUCTION itl'^eo^Vrc^rv Mn^rEfv'^^^^^^^ 

, • * ' /• . » » THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN- : 

• " " ^ ' 'iiA / r ' • * ATING IT POINT^OF VlfiW OR OPINIONS I 

1^ ' C n Vt«><»T* • - • ' STATEO DO Not NECESSARILY REWie- i 

» * D»0»^^*^e* SENTOFFICJAL NATIONAL INSJITUTE OF. 

. ^ • ' / *EOUCATION POSITION OR PALIOY.' i 

3N /•■ • - • • . . 

Fredertk8en--text'l8 viewed as resu/tlng firom a series of coo^ 
r<> . decisions whereby wrll^era generate discourse from their st^^^ » . 

r**. ! of message-relevant ^hc^tual i»ropqsltlonal knpwVsdge (197§,^ . .. 

rr^ ' "p. X?C,) ■ ./ ' ■■>:■• ■ •• ^ . ..* 

Q - ' '• ^ ■..»•/ ■ ■> , . ' ■• ■<'. 

Oi , Recently, there haa.heen an Inc/eased Interest by various segments of our 
society In how language yseVs ,^ about producing written discourse. . Re- 
' searchers In such academic areas as education, psychology and linguistics. , 
^ are presently attempting to generate discourse production models which 

captSre, psychologically, th<B process tliiat any pai^flcular writer is involved^^^^^ 

with when he attempts to produce aglven text. On a more pragmatic levej^ . 
terfchers and the public .are concerned with' the question, "Why can t JoKpOy ^ 
■i and Suala Write?"' and this question, with , Its varlQus answers, has gener&jed , ^ , 
^ ^ methodologies and Instructional inatet^^ sentence-combining for one, which 

attempt to lncreas«? writing proficiency. There are problems, howfever,^l?oth , 
with' some of t;he models being proposed and Utth .some of the questlons^be^ng ^ . . 
asked. *■ ■ - ■* 

^Many of the models being generated aije of such detail and of such Intricacy T 
A that .their compreheiislblllty and. Instructional use, or their Imp Heat lona_ , 
. for Instruction, are severely limited. " seems, and^understandabl/ so •^th^^ 

wltti their over-rldlng concern f or- pyoduc^lng mqdels which are psychologically . , 
' re«l. that they have attempted to describe more than may be possible, or even 
useful, at thla point In time; produdng-d^scrlpklons that become hopelessly 
. ' . lost In layer ution layer of two-way flpw charts and feedback systems.. Thus, 

' -any psjfehologl^al reality which the model may have Is lost because the model v. 
Itself Is all^ut Impossible to understand. 

Secondly, In/ order for a model to have any real psycHollflcal significance, 'J 
l it should b4 able t6 eaiplaln behavior that happens outside the labor^dry ^ , 
or "off the'paper.. Furthermore, It should" be capable of explaining, ^ If "^'Ua 
only partially or tentatively, why some Instruction Is m&ye successful •/^ ■ 4- 
than others In producing written discourse. And flna.lly, It should be 
possible to, analyse, the dlscou«te>ptoduced 'by a;i unproflclent writer al»^ j 
hypothesize as to whete In the model the person may be having ^d Iff Iculty ; 
and wliat strategies might , he Ip m&ve him through the modpl .or^ process more 
- efficiently and more successfully; Up to this lioltit, discourse production 

mod^s have failed- to generate . this type of power and have even failed to ^ - . 
address these Issues. " ,': " . , . • ; 

T<»e*prohleiii with the questions' beflng asHed by practloners and the pub'Uc ' \, 

is that they all tend to focus qp the surf ace forms of the discourse pro- 
/duced, rather than on the kinds of processes, decisions, and organizations - 

/ with which a writer must be Involved before arrlvlttg at a surface lev^l \ 

/ reprfesentatloix. Furthermore, a' 'fdcus. on surface form^ does nothing tp ex- 

/ plain how these, forms were arrived at, why some writers are better ^^^^^ 

■N- / ■ ' . ' ' ' : ' ' - ' ' ' ' 
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others at producing understandable .suri^ace level structures, why certain 
Instructional techniques produce certain types of results and not others,* 
and^\9hy they may produce' certain results at one time and not afe-ahother. 
These also are somi9i of the same Issues which the writing models fail to 
address.^ " ^ 

It seenp logical thiat in order to begin understanding writing' products 
; that we Med to examine the decisions which writers make at deeper levels * 
' than those which produce sentence level- structures. This model hopes to 
begin to eaq^llcate some of these deeper levels. It attempts to explain in 
a pragmatic way why some writing activities may be more succes^ul than others 
•knd what kincls of Instruction different students might benefit from through 
the use qf certain writing activities. 'The model does not, however, try to ' 
discuss ±Tk great, detail every, decision ^nd pji;6cedure that a writer must jgb 
through before producing a text. • Much of the process sur^l^ is idiosyn- 
cratic, in nature, and even if this .were riot the case, Attempts tp'captujpe 
every element involved seem to . become Jiopelessly bogged^^ down in trivia, 
at least when it comes to Instructional Implications. Thus, though the h 
model surely -has great |aps in it and' does not capture the entire process 

Adequately pi^ven accurately, it hp^efully doesi^ give an outline- or set 
brameters on the process under which more detailed descriptions of various 
^ compone&B in the process can later be subsumed. 

. . ■ • . ■ ; ■ • V '■ 

OVERVIEW OP'TGHB MODEL . * » \ 

Discourse production is a sei'les of th^ee Interactive decision levels in 
which predi9ting/percelving strategies 4 ideating/confirming strategies , 
and presenting/conf irminj^ s^ratej^es reduce the semantic knowledge to be 
presented and'encodeq it into a' surf lice level linguistic representation. 
Eacli deci^l^ level produces a pretext structure (MESSAGE BASE^ TEX.T BASB) 
which ig successively more organized, textually ahd semantlcally, .than the 
prev^eiis and upion' which the liext decis^-on can operate. While all 'strategies , 
: a t^T^sed andi Judged in. terms of previously made decisions on other levels,, 
Im^ying a sequence in'^pro^^ctlon^ the process^ is interactive pa nature, 
^ith the possibility of ali or various levels being^active or activiated 
•simultaneously (Frederiksen^ 1978, Goodman, 1976, and Smith, Goodman and 
Meredith, 1976). V ^ ) ^ 



Decision Level 1 ' 

PREDICTING/PERCEIVIND/i 
CONFIRMING STRATEQIES 




(Sch'ei^s/lntentlons/and or prop- 
^osltlone selected . f roi^ Vorld 
Knowledge for ehcorporatlon Into 
a text.) 





REPERCEIVING 
STRATEGY 



PRESENTING/COmiNG 
STRATEGIES ' I 



TEXT BASE' 
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Decision level 2 

IDEATING/CONFIRHTNG 
STRATEGIES 



(Ideas froa schemas/inten- 
tlons/and or propositions 
chlinked and organized into 
a'gen^ral semantic- and tact 
'Structure,) 
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MESSAGE DOHMN ' 

' • ■ . ■ * ■ ■ 

This domain consists of all knowledge and experiences, both cognitive and. 
linguistic, which the language user has at hife. disposal . It Is from this 
pool that Information to be ancorporated Into a text Is sel^ted. 
-■ ■ . ' 

Decision Level*! 

. ■ ' M . 
Through perceiving and predicting strategies, the selectlpn^f topic 
or content for formulation Into the MESSAGE BASE occurs. This selection 
reflects the Intentions (Schleslnger, 1971) which the language user 
wants to convey, and to varying degrees the depth In which the language 
user wants the topic explicated. Though no overt text structure 
organization happens at this time, semantlcally, the MESSAGE BASE may 
reflect cognitive, structures or organisation In the form of the schexnas 
and/or proposltlohp In which the knowledge has been stored. Thus, 
certain relations may exist, In this pretext structure, some being more 
salient than others. This explication of th«? MESSAGE BASE. reflects 
^he register of 4the situation, such as the field (what Is taking place) , 
the mode (what> part Is language playing), and tihe tenor (who Is taking 
part, or the audience), and all other pragmatic considerations which 
the writer must take Into account (Halllday, 1974). 

. ' ■ ■ ■ » 

Thus, the writer cannot choose the topic and content of the text_untll 
he Is capable of perceiving what the variables are which will affect 
the'se choices. Also, he needs to make predictions as to what things 
must be Included in the text in order for it to cohere for the reader, 
essentially a prediction as to what the reader may be already aware 
of before he interacts with the dis<^urse. 

At this point, conf irmin>; strategies based on comprehension cannot 
fully take place. The writer must put these predictions and percep- 
tion* ittf '"hold" -until feedback is given from the TEXT BA'SE, the TEXT, 
or from the audfince itself. It is at these points that the author v 
is able to judge whether the pretext structures or the text itself 
adequately reflects his decislocfA and whether these decisions were 
accurate. 

' ; ' ■ ■'■ ■ ■ , ■) ■ • ■ ■ 

MESSAGE BASE - ^ " , . . ' ' t 

■ " / • , ■ • ^ 

The Kroduct of Decision Level 1, it consists of the sdhemas/ intentions and or 
propositions, dhosen for encorporation into the text. -^It is the^tbpic, cpntent^ 
in varWs depths, and semantic organization of information taken from the 
MESSAGE DOMAIN. « ' * 

V. 

Decision Level 2 ^ . - 

~ ' ' <* ■ ■" 

This is the formal organization of "Sfche selected topic and content into 
a general semantic and te^t strucjiure> organized in a somewhat hier- 
archical fashion. ^ This .organization takes place through the use of 
ideating strategics which allows the . topic and content to be organized^- 
In sequence,' reference, and in the beginnings of cohesion (Halllday, 1976), 
thus forming "fche T&T BASE. ' " ' ' " ' * 




At thltt time, Ogftiflrmlng strategies are applied In order to ascertain 
/whether tl\e otganlzatlon is reflective of . the knowledge selected ' from % 
the MESSAGE DOMAIN and as to whether the structure produced Is reflecting 
the IntentlOas of 'the MESSAGE. iBASE. As In Decls4.oti Level 1, the structure 
being produced Is Rested against the register of the situation. *< > [ 

■ tf confirmation cannot takf^^4>lacej new Ideating strategies must be applied 
In order to generate; the TEXT BASE^ or new predlctlons/percjeptlons 

: must; be made, causing a reorganize tlcui' of the semantic and^text structures 
to.o^cur. ; ' 

Thus, at this level 'there is the encorporatlon Into a linguistic message 
a perspective :Qn the content of thelnessa^e by assigning illative prom- 
inence to units of the semantic Information from the MESSACE BASE (Fred- ! 
eriksen, 1978, p. 18); or the construction of a hierarchy of Ideas and 
subldeas, ala Meyers, Stein,' et. al. '(1975, 1978). This networjc vis ^ 
chunked and ialso marked for focus , emphasis, sequence, and cont^lna^both ' 
testtual and proposltlbnal Information. X_ 

While this organization Is happening. It may be necessary for^ the lan- 
guage user' to select new Information for encorporatlon- In the text thft i 
Is not contained In the MESSAGE BASE, This Is accomplished through 
repercelvlng sttategles that calls for returning to the MESSAGE DOMAIN : 
dlrcictly for the needed Information, This may occur when the writer j 
makes an analogy Ibr discovers a new Insight fis he formulates the TEXT ^ ^ 
BASE, Or, he may return to the MESSAGE BASE, searching for Ideas to< 
^ encorporate Into the TEXT BASE, and when not finding them, searching 
the MESSAGE DOMAIN for the needed inf ormat%i>n. 

TEXT BASE ' ' • _ 

This base consists of the Ideas from schemes/ Intentions, and or propositions! . 
that are chuciiked and organized Into a general semantic ^d text structure, • 

Decision Level 3 

The writer applies his knowledge of aentence and story structure to. 
generate sequences of sentences from the TEXT BASE to form the TEXT. 
He uses presenting strategies to accomplish .this. At this time he con- 
stajitly compares the production ;to hla previously made predictions, 
checking to see If they are pr^flectlve of these^declslo^ns and confirms - 
then If they are, ^---^ - * 

■ ' • ' ' ' . 'A" ■ - V ^ 

He mfikes. these judgements .on two leyels; marco andfa^c^. The micro 
Judgement la based on whether the sentence level strutture produced i 
Is In agreement with that In'tetided, both semantical^ and syntac^tlcariy. 
"^It^also Is Judged ^s to Its ag^reementl^vlth the overall- syntactic and ^ 
' aemantic structure of^sthe text. Thejnacro Judgement Is made on whether 
the^overall text being produc^ed coheres sjmtactlcally and semant.lcally . . 
as It relates' to .the/B^SE. ^ - 

Ab the TKT Is being written, it may be necessary for dlsconf InSlng to 
take place. This is when the TEXT is not reflective of the MESSAGE BASE 



and . tha VritM returns dlrecl^ly to thls^BASE to check' It .agnrnt 
TEXT li'nd, If necessary » to gather thoro Information, 



t1ie 



Text generation. Is thus the appllcatloYi of grammatical rules which 
appropriate for the^rlter's language community and the register in 
which It will be U8ed%(Frederlksen, l4y8) . 
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